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himself a name in the art, not against, but in conjunction
with the splendid talents of his brother, in the maturity of his
powers, whether of nature or study, and constantly to sustain
a comparison which was likely to be made by everybody
but himself. In his countenance he perhaps more re-
sembled Mrs. Siddons than Mr. Kemble. He had an
expression of intelligent innocence, that peculiarly fitted
him for the youthful heroes of the drama, and which in
advanced life is so characteristic of his look that it has
retained him in the performance of parts which otherwise
he might be said to have outgrown. He never had the
slightest appearance of imitating his brother, and from the
first of him always struck me to act from his own percep-
tions. Deeply retired in himself, confident in his twofold
strength of person and industry, there was a calm compla-
cency about Mr. Kemble that kept him always upon his
centre in a sort of regardless majesty: he, calculated every-
thing, and prophesied his effects. Charles was ardent and
anxious to obtain applause; he sometimes became too
boisterous in his action and too noisy in his speech ; his voice
was frequently not under government and pained the ear.
If he had thought less of his audience, he would not, to be
sure, have pleased them more but served them better.

But let us look at him now that experience has given him
more confidence, and circumstances extended his range.
We shall find that his predominant excellence is in comedy ;
and that in a long list of tragic characters there is nothing
else near him. He is our Benedick, our Prince Hal (aye,
and a Hal who can act Falstaff too), our Petruchio, our
Leon, and our Orlando. He is our Charles Surface, our
Young Marlow, our Lovemore, our Mirabel, our Don
Felix, our Captain Absolute, and our Colonel Feignwell.
It is now I believe clear that his Hamlet never ought to
have yielded unless to his brother's. His Romeo, his
Antony, his Macduff, his Edgar, his Cassio, his Jaffier,
his Carlos, his Stukely, and many others, are as near per-
fection as anything in our own times, and better acted by
him than by any other living performer.

The German Theatre now began to excite our attention,
and Lessing supplied our adapters with a tragedy called
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